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that a change of policy was inevitable.     England
once more had been made the cat's-paw of Spain ;
and now, with an empty exchequer and a profoundly
discontented   people,   was   obliged   again   to   shift
its balance to the side which  promised   the  best
hopes for peace, and to redress the equilibrium in
Europe upon which the English power depended.
France was still rich in resources, and was  made
to  pay   or   rather  promise  the  vast  sum   of  two
million crowns in instalments, and an annuity of a
hundred thousand a year to the King for England's
friendship, whilst Francis was forced to  abandon
all his claims on Italy and Burgundy (January 1526),
and marry the Emperor's sister Leonora, before he
was permitted to return to France,  at peace once
more.    It  is true that every party to the treaties
endeavoured to evade the fulfilment of his pledges ;
but that was the custom of the times.    The point
that interests us here is that the new policy now
actively pursued by Wolsey of close friendship with
France,  necessarily meant the ruin of Katharine,
unless  she was dexterous  and  adaptable  enough
either   to   reverse   the   policy  or   openly   espouse
it.      Unfortunately   she   did    neither.      She   was
now  forty-one   years of age,  and had  ceased for
nearly   two   years   to  cohabit  with  her  husband.
Her   health    was   bad;    she   had   grown   stout,
and    her    comeliness    had   departed;    all   hopes
of her giving to the  King the son and heir for
whom he so 'ardently craved had quite vanished,
and with  them   much of her  personal hold upon
her husband.    To her alarm and chagrin, Henry,
as if in despair of being succeeded by a legitimate
heir, In 1525, before signing the new alliance with